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For the Companion. 
NOEL DANE’S WORK. 
By Virginia F. Townsend. 
CHAPTER V. 

Two days later Hubert Barrows sat alone by the 
pit of kitchen fire, in the old house where his sister 
lived. 

During this time the weather had changed; all the 
warmth and brightness faded suddenly out of earth, 
sky and air—clouds and winds poured in from the east, 
gloomy and strong—there was a chill dampness in ev- 
ery breath one drew, and this seemed to go down into 
one’s heart, chilling and depressing that too. 

If you could have looked in and scen the figure sit- 
ting there by the fire, the hands on the knees, the 
shoulders stooping forward, you would have thought 
that the influences of the day had entered deep into the 
soul of Hubert Barrows. 

There was something hopeless and despairing in the 
half crouching attitude, and if you had looked up in 
his face as the flames did, glancing out every few min- 
utes from the cross sticks like small, bright, live things, 
and then hiding away the next moment under the back 
log, only to dart out and disappear again, you would 
have found such a gloomy bitterness and desperation 
in the face as might well have made you shudder. 

And if you could have looked into his thoughts, and 
seen how they surged, wild and desperate, back and 
forth, crowding out all gentler human feeling, you 
would have thought the storm in his soul was like that 
storm riding in fiercer and stronger from the sea. 

During these two days Hubert Barrows had made 
persevering efforts to obtain employment, and had been 
refused on every hand; occasionally with a harsh re- 
pulse. 

This was wrong and sinful, I know. O young peo- 
ple, for whom IL write, when you rise up to take the 
places where your fathers and mothers stand now, be 
wiser, tenderer, more Cirisulike than they ! 

[t was hard and cruel that in this town of Briarsville 
there was no voice to utter one word of good cheer, no 
hand reached:out to aid this youth over his great sirait 
and peril. 

“What had life to give him—what had it ever done 
for him?” he asked himseif. ‘‘No good, nor happiness, 
nor comfort, from the beginning. God had always 
seemed to set His face aguinst him, Hubert Barrows;” 
and then the hard, long, cruel years of his boyhood 
rose up in his memory, oue by one, and looked at him, 
the old, slow wretchedness and helplessness of that 
time drifting back into the present. 

“What was he to do now?’ he asked himself, cronch- 
ing a little closer over the bits of flame. ‘‘Not a dollar 
in the world, nor a friend, nor any better character 
than ayeur in the House of Correction,” wincing a 
little under that word; and a smile worse than the 
gloom, darkened bitterly over his face fur a moment. 

“Yet here were the facts: Cold and hunger were 
staring him in the face; the roof over his head was 
granted grudgingly enough, for the old woman with 
whom Amy lived had grown querulous and sour, and 
had hinted in no mild terms, that morning, that she 
couldn't ‘have folks hanging round on her who were 
too lazy to earn their own bread, or not safe to be 
trusted among honest people.’ ” 

Another stroke at the raw place in his soul, that 
brought a switt flash into Hubert’s eyes and frightened 
the mumbling ‘old woman into silence. 
_ But what could he do? Where should he go? He 
Must have money somehow, and he could not get it 
honestly. He lad proved that pretty thoroughly in 
the last week. 

“Nobody cared for him, why should he care for any 
body?” he asked himself, the thought seething wilder 
and bitterer all the time in the poor, bewildered, dark- 
ened brain. 

Then Amy came across him; a sudden ray of light 
in the prison-house of evil thoughts. 

“But after all what could he do for her? Howcould 
he help the child without money? That was the one 
thing he wanted now. And I’ll have it, by fair means 
or foul, if I swing for it!’ he said, desperately, getting 
up, his face white, his lips set together, his head erect 
and tierce. 

The devil had entered into the soul of Hubert Bar- 
Tows in that hour, as in one temptation or another he 
comes to us all. 

He strode up and down the room, repeating the 
words, “There is no use striving to make any thing 
out of myself. The day is all over for that. If thcre 
isa God He’s never taken any care or thought of him, 
that is certain; and I am left now-to shift for myself, 
and I shall do it, too.” He flung himself down again 

i the chair, and the little, scarlet curls of flame waved 

along the sticks as before, and at last gathered them- 

selves up into a blaze. 
Suddenly a gust of raw air from outside struck into 
the room, and Amy came in with it. 

‘ crept close up to her brother, shivering. “Ah, 

it is 80 cold, Hubert!” 

He took the little, red, bare hands in his, and chafed 
them, looking at the small face, blue with cold, and at 
the small; chilled figure, with the old hood and the bit 
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“Where have you been, Amy ?” 
“Over to the druggist’s for some laudanum, so Miss | 
Page can sleep nights. It was such along walk and | 
so cold; I don’t mean to cry, Hubert.” 

But she did; the tears ran down her face as she stood 

there, tired and shivering. 

“And you went off without any mittens—poor little 

hands!” still chafing them in his hard, brown ones. 

“T haven’t got any, Hubert.” 

He did not answer her; and she did not see the look 

which came and went on his face. If she had, it 

would have frightened her. 

A moment later she lifted up her foot and showed 

him the side of her shoe where it was split open. 

“See there, Hubert! I did it climbing the stone wall 

by the side of the lane; and Miss Page is always cross 

when I have a new pair of shoes. She said these must 

last me until spring.”” The tears flowed again in that 

still, pitiful way. 

“Don’t you cry, Amy; you shall have some new 

shoes.” 

“Why, have you got any work?” and there was a 
flash of joyful eagerness on the small face. 

“No; not yet; but I expect to have some before 
long.” His head turned away. 

“O, Iam so glad!” There was a little silence as she 
stood there, the warmth from the blaze creeping slow- 

ly into the little, damp, chilled frame. At last she 
drew up closer to him. 

“Hubert, [ wonder if that is true the minister said 
the other night?” her voice growing timid and grave as 
she uttered the words. 

“What was it?” 

“Why, that the great God in heaven cared for every 
one of us; that no matter how poor, or lonely, or mis- 
erable we might be, He never forgot us; and that He 
felt sorry for all our troubles, and sooner or later, if 
we trusted Him, He’d bring us out of them, and make 
the whole clear to us. I can’t tell you what a comfort 
it was to me to hear that, Hubert.” 

“Was it, Amy?” and his voice was low and his face 
a little softened. 

“Yes; because you see if this Father in heaven cares 
for every body, He won’t leave you and me out; and 
somehow it does me good. to feel that He’s sorry for 
us and remembers us in all our troubles.” 

Something doubtful, wistful, perplexed in the boy’s 
look arrested her attention. She caught its meaning. 
“Don’t you believe it, Hubert?” 

“I don’t know, Amy.” And his voice showed that 
there was some longing that this might be true, a grop- 
ing of good impulses through all the pain and bitter- 
ness inside. 

‘It’s helped me a great deal ever since to think of 
that. Sometimes it has seemed as though I couldn’t 
bear up under all the trouble that comes to me every 
day, if I should let what the minister said go. I mean 
to hold fast to it—I wish you would, Hubert.” 

He glanced at the little red hands, at the ragged shoe, 
at the bit of scarlet shawl, and then, in a hard voice,— 

“This God that the ministers talk about has never 
done you or me any good, Amy. Why don’t He help 
us, if He’s so ready and able as they say ?” 

It was a hard question,—one of those which has 
tried sorest the souls of the strongest and wisest of 
men, that in one shape or another comes to us all, 
knocking at our hearts and awaiting its answer. 

Little Amy’s head sunk a moment. The tears blurred 
her eyes, and the darkness swept over her, hiding the 
face of the great Father who had seemed to watch ten- 
derly above her during these last days, making the lit- 
tle, timid heart light and courageous. 

Then in a moment the darkness cleared, the struggle 
had passed,—her face had lightened. 

“IT can’t tell now,” said the little girl, very slowly 
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meaning of life and death to her, “why He doesn’t 
help us, and why He lets things be just as they are; 
but I think I shall know some time, and it will all be 
right then.” 

Little children, the wisest of philosophers, the mar- 
tyrs who have gone to stake and block for their falth, 
the best and noblest of men could only answer the 
question as this little child had done. 

“Well, if it does you any good to believe it, hold it 
fast, that’s all I’ve got to say,” answered Hubert, get- 
ting up again and walking to the door, wrestling a mo- 
ment with an old memory that came back to him from 
far down in his boyhood, when he used to kneel by his 
mother’s side and lisp his little evening prayer. 

His mother had a God then—was she with Him now 
in heaven?” 

He opened the door and stood looking up at the sky 
as his heart strove a moment with this question. 

There was no answer from the sullen gray clouds 
driving helplessly before the strong east wind—no an- 
swer beneath them in the damp, chilled earth, that 
scemed to shrink and cower away from the first breath 
of the coming winter. 

Amy heard the door creak. She turned quickly. 

“Q Hubert, where are you going?” she cricd. 

“T don’t know exactly,” he answered, going out. 

At the very moment Amy Barrows asked this ques- 
tion of her brother, Lilian Dane asked it of hers. They 
had been having a merry time over the “Game of Au- 
thors,” for the last hour, but now Noel had gathered 
the scattered cards into a heap on the table. 

Her question only elicited another. “Don’t you think 
this is almost as nice as croquet? Come now, own up.” 

“Almost,” with a glance at the window—no chance 
for any sport out doors to-night. “The game is nice 
enough, but there's a good deal more fun in croquet.” 

“Not in such a wind as this, though. Whew, how it 
blows!” 

“What makes you go out in it, then?” she said, fol- 
lowing him into the hall and watching him take down 
hat and coat from the rack. 

Noel looked at his little sister a moment doubtfully, 
as though taking counsel with himself whether he had 
better reply to her question. . 

“T thought I should take a sail over to the island day 
after to-morrow, if the weather proves favorable. And 
perhaps I could get that young Barrows we met down 
by the shore, to go along and help manage the boat; I 
shall try to bring home some fish, too.” 

Lilian drew closer to her brother, some thoughts half 
arch, half tender expressed in her eyes. 

“I think I know why you select that young fellow to 
keep you company, Noel.” 

“Why, Pussy ?” 

“Because you hope to do him some good. It’s very 
noble of you.” 

“Well, keep your counsel, little flatterer;” and he 
kissed her and went out. 

Just as‘the door was closing, however, she called to 
him. 

“O, Noel, won’t you look in at the office as you go 
along? The mail must be open by this time, and there 
may be letters for some of us.” 

“Pll take the office in my way;” and Lilian heard 
the footsteps grow fainter and fainter along the grav- 
elled walk to the front gate. 

To be continued. 
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THE SWAN INN OSTLER. 

Above sixty years ago.a-poor boy was living as an 
ostler at the Swan Inn, Faringdon. He was thankful 
to obtain such a situation, which he filled with satis- 
faction to all concerned. Time passed on until he was 
seventeen or eighteen years of age, when one night he 





er than he promised to be. Looking round to see what 
he could do to keep himself awake, the ostler espied a 
part of a leaf of a Bible, and, by the glimmering light 
of his stable lantern, he endeavored to read it. From 
that broken leaf he learned that he was a sinner and 
that there was a Saviour. That Saviour found the 
poor ostler, for “‘He came to seek and to save that 
which was lost.” By that broken leaf he found that a 
public house was not suited toa Christian life. He 
therefore asked the Lord to guide his youthful fect, and 
became impressed that he should go to London. This 
he did, and in the great city found employment under 
a Christian man, whom he served with a single eye and 
upright heart. For this he was rewarded. His master 
took him into partnership, then left him the business, 
and ultimately he became a rich man, whose joy was 
to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, and to help for- 
ward the work of the Lord by sending a whole and an 
open Lible into all the earth. ’ 








TOM AND ROVER. 


It was Christmas day, and many thousands of stock- 
ings had been found that morning hanging at bed- 
posts and in chimney corners, stuffed full and to over- 
flowing by the good Santa Claus. Tom had hung his 
up, and close beside it hung the cunningest baby stock- 
ing you ever saw—little Dot’s stocking. The stick of 
red and white candy Santa put into it nearly filled it, 
80 very little was it. 

Dot was one year and two days old, and Tom was 
almost eight, and beside them, their mother, who was 
a widow and very poor, had no children. So poor she 
was, that all she could afford for Tom’s stocking was a 
pair of red woollen mittens and a little Freneh horn, 
that cost five cents; the mittens she knit with her own 
hands. 

But Tom, as he went rushing down the narrow alley 
and then out into a broader street, was as light-hearted 
and happy as he could be. As he went round the cor- 
ner, he spied a poor, neglected-looking dog, trying to 
smell out a bone from a heap of trozen rubbish. 

Tom’s heart melted with compassion. He loved ani- 
mals of all kinds, especially dogs, and he could not 
leave this one to suffer, when he was so happy himself. 

But what could he do? Tom stood still, a remarka- 
ble thing for him, and reflected. The horn wouldn’t 
comfort doggie, nor the mittens, but in the pot on the 
stove, at home, was cooking such a savory stew, with 
big pieces of meat, and potatoes, and turnips in it. 
How nice it had smelt as Tom came out of the door! 
Dogyie should have some of that, even it Tom had to 
go short himself. 

“Yes, you poor doggie,” he said, as the hungry crea- 
ture put up his paws, looking into his face with eager, 
pitiful eyes; “yes, you shall go home with me, so you 
shall, and have some of my Christmas dinner.” 

Doggie seemed to understand it, for when Tom gave 
a whistle he followed him, wagging his poor stump of 
a tail for joy. 

Home was reached at length,—a small room at the 
top of a fourth flight of stairs,—but home for all that; 
for it was clean as silver; and God's own sunlight 
streamed in through the well washed windows, and 
there were peace and love there, and « mother, and the 
baby—such a baby, too, as darling little Dot! 

Tom burst in, playing what might have been, “See, 
the conquering hero comes!” for aught any body 
knew to the contrary, on his horn, and announced the 
advent of a new member of the family with loud exul- 
tation. 

A shadow passed over the mother’s face. It was 
hard to find food for her children, and another mouth 
could never be fed. But she had not the heart to damp 
Tom’s joy on that day, and she was glad to comfort 
one of God’s creatures more lonely and forsaken than 
herself, for Widow Collins had a generous heart, and 
had once known better days. 

Didn’t Tom enjoy his dinner, and didn’t Rovér enjoy 
his, receiving the dainty bits extended to him-standing 
on his hind legs, and making a solemn bow each time, 
‘ike a real gentleman of a dog,” as Tom averred he 
was? And when, after the pudding was ecaten—a pud- 
ding which had a few real plums in it—Rover was cun- 
ducted into the box of a eléset, where the coal, and pots, 
and kettles were stowed away, and regaled on raw 
bones, a greater laxury to him than turkey or plum 
pudding, wasn’t he a grateful dog? Wiien, his repast 
ended, he returned into-the parlor, which was also sit- 
ting-room, bedroom, kitchen.and pantry, wasn’t there 
as fine a game of romps between him and Tommy as 
was ever played! 

Their mirth was infectious, and as they chased each 
other over the floor, tumbling down and rolling over 
and over each other, with shouts of laughter, the sad- 
hearted mother smiled as she had not done for months. 
Life was not all tears and gloom, and why should not 
even her darkened soul be lighted up with joy on the 
day that Chri. t was born ?—the Christ who would nev- 
er forsake her or leave her comfortless. 

Of course Rover could not be turned away at night, 
Christmas night; so an old rug was placed in the little 
clobet for him to lie down on, and Tom’s heart was 
warm with joy and love-as he snuggled under the bed- 








and solemnly, for her words were freighted with all the 


\ was sitting up for a commercial travelicr, who was lat 


quilt, and said to his- mother, sitting in the next room,—- 
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“Tt was so good in you to keep the little doggie, mo- 
ther! I know Jesus will love you for it. Wasn’t ita 
nice way to keep His birthday?” 

It did indeed seem as if Rover brought a blessing 
with him into the little attic, for that very day Mrs. 
Collins received a letter containing a check for the pay- 
ment of an old debt she supposed was lost, and by the 
help of this she struggled through the winter, keeping 
Rover, as well as Tom and little Dot, from starving; 
how, she could not herself have well told. 

It was foolish, perhaps, to keep the dog; the good 
mother often feared it was; ‘but it was such a joy and 
delight to the children, and they had so few pleasures,” 
she said to herself; “and he didn’t cat so very much, 
after all;’”’ and Tom would have given half of every 
one of his meals to him, rather than have sent him 
away to starve., 

So the dreary winter passed and the beautiful spring- 
time came, bringing miles and miles of violets and dan- 
delions into all the country fields, and even sunshine 
and beauty into the city, though not much of green- 
ness or bloom found their way into the alley where 
Tom lived. 

But if it did not bring these, it brought them some- 
thing better—a friend, a dear old friend, whom Mrs. 
Collins had known and loved when they were both hap- 
py school girls in their teens. 

Mrs. Barrett had sought out her old friend, and hav- 
ing found her, insisted on taking her home to stay with 
her till she could find some employment. So into the 
green, beautiful country, which the children had never 
seen before, they all went. Even Rover was not left 
behind; and when Christmas came round again, and 
found them settled in a snug house, where Mrs. Collins 
supported her family by taking in washing and iron- 
ing, Santa Claus found the two stockings again hung 
up—Dot’s a little larger than before; there was also a 
third one hanging by the side of Dot’s, which, lest San- 
ta should not understand, Tom had labelled “Rover’s ;” 
and sure enough, the good dog was not forgotten, for 
in his stocking Santa Claus put a beautiful brass collar 
with a little tinkling bell on it, besides two large, round 
cookies, which Rover loved dearly, but seldom got, and 
a mutton bone so large it had to be tied on outside. 

Once more the house was full of glee; better times 
had come, and a turkey, stuffed, was roasting in the 

oven, and a pudding with a great many plums in it 
stood on the table ready to be baked. Nobody was hap- 
pier than Rover, and as he barked and gambolled 
wildly about the house and yard, Tom said to him,— 

“You old fellow, do you know it is just a year to- 
day since you came to live with us? I hope you won’t 
be proud, but I do think you were the best Christmas 
present [ ever had, you good old doggie, you.” 

ee 
For the Companion. 


OLD JACKMAN’S STORY. 


“T killed a man once,” said old Jackman, the sexton, 
to his niece, greatly to her surprise and horror. She 
thought her worthy relative one of the most peaceable 
men in the world, and had always supposed him too 
tender-hearted to kill a fly. 

He had always lived a bachelor and cared nothing 
about society, and was sometimes caught talking to 
hims: lf. These were set down as his personal oddities, 
no more unaccountable than cow-licks, warts, fifth fin- 
gers, or any other “freak of nature.” 

Much of his life had been spent away from home. 
He had never told where he had been or what he had 
done during that time. It was not till the old man be- 
came disabled and confined indoors under the care of 
his niece, that the following secret of his earlier recol- 
lections came to light. 

“I killed a man once” was a blunt announcement to 
commence with, certainly. But if it was a fact, that 
made it so much the better for the story, although so 
much the worse for him that told it. 

After the startling statement the old man went on, 
without stopping to notice the astonished look in the 
face of his niece. 

“My father died when I was a boy. I lived on the 
old place with my mother and older sister till I was 
twenty. Then mother died, and that broke up the 
family. 

“After matters were settled up I stayed about home 
a little more than a year. Then my sister (that’s your 
mother) got married. Feeling a bit uneasy, I took a 
notion that I could do better in business (I was a coop- 
er by trade) if I went into a new country and set up 
alone. 

“So I got together what money I could, and started 
for St. Louis. I wasn’t long in finding a place to work, 
and as soon as I got the run of the market, and knew 
what was wanted, I set up for myself. 

“Well, I made money fast. Pretty soon I had all the 
business I could do with the help of six men. I used 
to make trips down to New Orleans, sometimes, to see 
to the sale of my hogsheads and the like, myself. 

“One day, coming back, I noticed a hairy-faced, 
black-looking fellow on the boat. He was playing 
cards in asly place, just aft the smoke stack, with a 
dapper youngster not more than half as old. The 
youngster was dressed in the very last fashion, and with 
rings, and chains, and gold buttons enough about him 
to furnish a small jewelry store. 

“IT made up my mind directly that the bairy-faced chap 
was an old gambler, and that he had set himself down 
there to get the young man’s money. Half.a-dozen 
loafers were huddled round, watching the game. I 


couldn’t see that they had any part in it, other than to 


bet on the ins and outs. At any rate, none of them 
looked so wicked as the man with the cards. 
that’s not saying much. 


“T walked back and forth several times. After awhile 


I noticed that the young fellow begun to get noisy and 
excited, and played fast and loose, as if he had been 
drinking. 

“*He’s a gone case,’I said to myself, and then I 
went below for something, and didn’t come up again 
till towards night. 

“The gambler was gone, and there was only here and 
there a lounger on the deck. I walked aft and sat 
down on the taffrail close to the flag-pole to watch the 
wake. I hadn’t been there many minutes before I 


jewelry, sitting on a coil of rope and leaning against 


But 


should I see but that same youngster that wore the 


one of the stanchions, the very image of despair? I 
got down and spoke to him. 

‘Sick?’ said I. 

“Upon that he looked up so wild like that I half be- 
lieved he’d gone crazy. I see that all his rings, and 
chains, and trinkets was gone, and I guessed what the 
matter was. After talking awhile to him I made him 
tell, himself. 

“‘That rascally Mexican,’ said he, ‘has been and 
swindled me out of every cent I have in the world.’ 
“Well, I had expected as much, but I'd no idea the 
sum was so big, as such overdressed fellows don’t al- 
ways have the most money. So, when I'd put a few 
more questions round about and found out he’d lost, 
in all, fifty thousand dollars, I own I was some aston- 
ished. 

“‘He’d been in liquor and staked high, and the gam- 
bler had let him win once in a while to draw him on, 
and finally got away his last dollar. 

“T asked the youngster if he was going to drown or 
shoot himself. At that he began to cry. He said he’d 
just had this property fall to him, and was going to 
marry a girl up the river and set up business—and then 
he took on like a baby. 

“f see that he was ruined, and pitied him. I went 
straight to the cap’n of the boat, and told him all the 
gambler had been doing. ‘Now,’ says I, ‘if there’s any 
way to get that boy’s money back again, I’m one that'll 
help you do it.’ 

“*T’]l see to it at once,’ says the cap’n. And he was 
as good as his word. = 

“In half an hour’s time he had four stout fellows 
along, (and me among ’em) and the gambler facing us 
like a tiger at bay. 

“Cap’n told him what he knew about his operations, 
and, holding a pistol to his head, told him to disgorge. 
“The villain had nothing td*do but to comply, or be 
shet. So he pulled out his booty and handed it over, 
growling all the time like a whipped bull dog. Pins, 
studs, watch, locket, rings, chains, money, notes, 
bonds—every thing. 
“Well, the youngster got his fifty thousand back 
again, and a more tickled fellow you never see. I 
passed the gambler once before he left the hoat, and he 
looked at me like a fiend. I heard him curse me 
through his teeth and say, ‘I’ll be the death of yer!’ 
“IT minded nothing about that, but went about my 
business, though I thought that, very likely, he’d found 
out I reported him to the cap’n. 
“TIT never heard any more of the gambler for three 
years. I moved to New Orleans and went into busi- 
ness there, finding I could do better than at St. Louis. 
“The young chap whom I’d befriended on the boat 
found me out and insisted on making me a present of 
ten thousand dollars. Of course I refused it, and gave 
him a lecture on gambling. But he kept at me, the 
foolish fellow, till after a while, when I saw he felt so 
bad about it, and that he was getting on finely in busi- 
ness, I agreed to accept three thousand. 
“I was now getting pretty well off. I had a big es- 
tablishment, and twenty first rate coopers under me, 
turning off work that sold with a rush as soon as it was 
done. 
“During all my prosperity, however, I never left the 
shop. My wharf was close by, and I didn’t have to go 
on any trips, so I was always found with my tick apron 
and paper cap on, adze in hand, busy among my men. 
I loved my trade, and was never ambitious to be called 
any thing more than ‘boss.’ 
“One night, as I was going to my boarding-place, all 
of a sudden somebody sprung out of a dark alley and 
made alunge at me; and I suppose if it hadn’t been 
that a policeman came along just then I should have 
ended my days there in the street. 
“I dodged the first blow, and before the would-be 
murderer could strike again, the officer rushed towards 
him and he disappeared as quick as he came. 
“From the glimpse I got of his face in the dusk, I 
was pretty sure it was the Mexican who had threat- 
ened my life on the boat three years before. I had for- 
gotten all about the dangerous rascal till that minute, 
but now I begun to think I'd better be cautious. So I 
took care to keep my eyes about me and never go out 
after dark. : 
“This was in the latter part of June. Well, when 
Fourth of July came I gave all my men a holiday, and 
stayed in the shop myself, because I thought work bet- 
ter fun than burning powder. 
“Along in the afternoon it just begun to occur to me 
that I was alone, and that it was a fine chance to mur- 
der me if any body wanted to. As Satan is supposed 
to be always ky when you're thinking about him, in 
came the Mexican and rushed at me with a knife. Why 
the fellow didn’t use a pistol I don’t know, unless ’twas 
because he belonged to that shaky sort of murderers 
that don’t like to make a noise about their work. 
“As soon as I see him coming I knew it was fight or 
die, and that one or ’tother of us would in a minute be 
lying a corpse down among the shavings. 
“T had just time to raise my adze, and as he sprung 
towards me [ brought it down with all my strength. 
The next moment I became conscious there was a dead 


what I had done rushed upon-me. The would-be mur- 
derer was a stranger, and there were no witnesses, 
it were known that I'd killed a man there alone, my 
story would be doubted, no matter how respectable I 
was. 


thrust it into a new cask that stood ready to head, and 
that head and drive on the chine hoops. 


among hundreds of others. 


hear from it again; but I never did. How the steve 
dores and truckmen accounted for the extra weight in 
it [ never could imagine. When the cask was opened 
and the body of the man found, there were no investi- 
gations made. He was known to be a desperate man, 
and it was supposed some of his companions had done 
the deed. But I was never reconciled to that homicide, 





ard a groan a little way off, and looking down, who 


though ’twas done in self-defence. I never felt guilty 


man lying at my feet. Then the full consequences of 


If 


“TI seized the body of the miserable gambler and 
never did I work so desperately as I did then to put in 


“That done, I rolled the cask down to the wharf 


“When I thought it overI felt certain that I should 


wretch on my hands has always troubled me, although 
the act was done thirty years ago. 

“*You’ve heard the story of the nervous woman who 
was haunted o’ nights by the spectre of her father, and 
never could get any sleep but by walking about in the 
graveyard before she went to bed, or getting somebody 
to dress up in white and go through all the motions of 
the ghost. Well, it was some such superstition that 
made a sexton of me. I’ve got familiar with the grave 
and all such things now, but still it makes me shudder 
to think I sent a soul into eternity once unprepared. 
I don’t think under any circumstances whatever, not 
even in self-defence, I could be led to do such a terrible 
act again.” 





THE STREET BEGGAR’S PLEA. 


Shake not your glossy curls with a “No,” 

—— sit in the warm and rosy glow 
’Twixt your hearth and pictured wall; 

Ah, | lady, you do not know 

How folk feel with their feet in the snow, 
And no bright fire at all. 


A sixpence! that you will never mias; 

See what a baby you have to kiss, 
Honor and wealth to prove; 

Ah, my lady, you cannot guess 

How folk feel in a night like this, 
With no little child to love. 


From house to house I have gone all day,— 

“Nothing for beggars,’ is all they say, 
Though a banquet waiting stands; 

Ah, you never have known the way 

Poor folk feel when their heads are gray 
And palsy shaking their hands. 


For sake of charity say not “No.” 
Tam almost famished,—I cannot go,— 
| must steal or starve,—and why? 
Because, my ee you do not know 
How folk feel with their feet in the snow, 
Turned out from your fires to die. 





For the Companion. 


ONE OF A THOUSAND. 
A NAMELESS HERO OF THE WAR. 

It matters not where I heard this story, for it is true; 
it matters not what the nurse’s name was, for she was 
no better than hundreds of others of the noble host of 
female nurses who were the guardian angels of our sol- 
diers; and least of all does it matter what his name 
was, the young hero of whom I am about to write, for 
he was only one among a thousand—a private in a 
Western regiment—and every company that we sent 
to the war counted many such splendid martyrs as he. 
He was not nineteen when he enlisted—not yet nine- 
teen as he fell before Fort Donelson, when Gen. Grant, 
then an unknown commander, was investing it. 

It was held at that time by the rebel forces. 
He lay in the long wards of the hospital at Mound 
City, when the lady saw him. There were twelve hun- 
dred cots in the wards, and hardly one of them was 
empty. 
It was asad sight to look into one of those long 
wards, and see the sufferers, maimed and sick, so si- 
lently enduring their anguish; never a groan, never 
a complaint escaping them. 
And then they were so young, these stricken heroes,— 
mere boys for the most part,—with fair, beardless fa- 
ces, white and nervous, but yet so full of calm gran- 
deur. Itis not our great Generals of whom America 
should be proudest; no great nation ever existed that 
did not produce its eminent military leaders by the 
scores; but there never was an army so grand as ours 
—by its enthusiasm, its courage, its intelligence, its in- 
domitable spirit, its youth and its devotion to nation- 
ality and liberty. 
Yet it was not wholly a sad sight. There were bright 
flowers here and there, and boughs of fresh apple blos- 
soms, and other tokens of womanly love, for the de- 
fenders of their country. 
The lady passed down the long aisles, stopping at 
each cot and pressing the hand of the patient,—at least, 
as she said, with a significant exception,—“‘when there 
was one to press,” and speaking tenderly to the wound- 
ed heroes, as they lay there, needing sympathy and 


love. 

She stopped longer at one cot than she had donc at 
the others, for the sight she saw and the words she 
heard were of a kind to touch the least sensitive heart. 

It was our hero who lay there, a bright, blue-eyed, 
fair-skinned boy, with flaxen hair and a winning smile; 
such a boy, she fancied, as King David must have 
been when he went out, sling in hand, to tend the 
flocks of his father, and made the heart of his mother 
leap with joy within her. Hardly old enough to have 
left his home, he was stretched out on his cot desper- 
ately wounded, with bandaged arms and legs. 

His sister sat beside him. 


lady. 
“Five weeks, ma’am,” said the girl; “and he’s only 
been turned on his side for the first time to-day.” 


around his forehead. 
“Do you suffer much?” she said, tenderly. 
“Not as much as I did,” he made answer, quietly. 


at him with a motherly regard. 


just as you see him now, cheerful and patient.” 
The boy looked up and smiled. 


fering for the old flag.” 
heroism. 


“Have you a mother?” she inquired. 
The tears came into the bright blue eyes. 


“How long has your brother been here?” asked the 


The lady stooped down and passed her fingers ca- 
ressingly through the damp curls that hung in clusters 


Just as he said this the nurse came along and looked 
“We call this boy ‘Our Miracle,’ she said;.‘‘for 


though he’s laid there in suffering five long weeks, he 
has never so much as murmured. He’s almost always 


“Why shouldn’t [ be?” he asked; “why shouldn’t ] 
be? I’ve the best of care, and if I’m suffering, I’m suj- 


The lady was touched by this quiet, unpretending 


“Yes, ma’am,” he said, “I have a good mother, and 
I hear from her often. She would come to me, only 


And what’s singular, we have had the same luck thus 
far; for we were wounded at the same time and in the 
same way—in the attack on Donelson. We fell near 
each other and lay there from Saturday morning to 
Sunday afternoon, before we were picked up.” 

The lady had known little of the horrors of war be. 
fore this visit to a hospital, and was shocked at this 
statement. 

“How did that happen?” said she. 

“Why,” said the young soldier, as if the thing was 
all right and proper, “you see, ma’am, our boys were 
so busy taking the fort that they had no time to bother 
about us.” 

“But,” protested the lady, who could not take things 
so quietly, “don’t you think it monstrous to be left so 
long without help?” 

The wounded boy stared at her. 

“Of course not,” said he; “how could they help it? 
They had to take the fort, you know!” 

His eyes sparkled, and he went on: 

“And when she was taken, ma’am; when we heard 
the cheering of the boys in the front, I tell you there 
wasn’t a man of us that could speak, that didn’t cheer; 
and even the men that had only stumps left tried to 
raise them and hurrah!” 

“Did you suffer much?” asked the lady. 

The boy bit his lip; for the question called up dread- 
ful memories. 

“T don’t like to think about that,” he said. ‘“Wehad 
to be chopped out; we were frozen fast in the mud; 
and then,” he added, “the rebels had stripped us almost 
naked; but we were thankful they didn’t serve us as we 
saw them serve some.” 

His face had an angry, or rather a fierce look, as he 
ended his story. And this is what he said: 

“We saw them pin some poor fellows to the earth 
with their bayonets, because they tried to hold on to 
their watches and pocketbooks. Didn’t we, Jem?” he 
added, as he looked to his comrade in the next cot. 
“Ay, ay,” said Jem; “I want to get up and make 
them sweat for it; I do.” 

“Well, boys,” said the lady, “you’ve had a hard 
time; you got more than you bargained for. Are you 
not sorry you came?” 

“Not a bit of it,” said the boy. “We enlisted for 
better, for worse; and if we get the worse we don’t 
mean to complain.” 

This is the story as the lady told it; and hundreds of 
tales of heroism like it I myself have heard in the hos- 
pitals of the Western armies, and from the nurses in 
other parts of the country. 

I have seen, indeed, in our armies and in civil life, so 
much truer, so much nobler heroism than I have ever 
read of in the lives of great men, that I seldom add my 
tribute to the grand reputations of the world; believ- 
ing, as I do most firmly believe, that the best of men 
and women, the most godlike souls, are found to-day, 
as they have always, with rare exceptions, been found, 
among the poor and lowly, outside of the ranks of “‘the 
so-called great.” UNCLE JAMES. 





For the Companion. 
APPRECIATED AT LAST. 


“Miss Lynch, your room is in disorder again,” said 
Madam Wood, with a severe accent. ‘You are very 
untidy. If I see things in this state again I shall in- 
form the principal. 1 give you fair warning; only one 
more trial.” 


window, a book in her hand; she was gazing listlessly 

out on the fair summer landscape, but she started and 

withdrew her wistful eyes as the droning voice of the 

under teacher reached her ear, at last. 

“[’m sure I didn’t mean,” she said, rising and look- 

ing about in confusion—‘I mean I forgot—I have been 

so used to having somebody do these things for me that: 
it comes a little hard; but indeed I will try. I know! 

ought to be neater.” 

“Of course you ought. You have the example of 
Miss Moore, who is neatness itself, and I should think 

you might profit by it. It is a real luxury to look with- 
in her drawers and boxes.” 

“But she is over them all the time,” sighed Miss 
Lynch, “and it is so tiresome to me! Every thing is 
tiresome to me but reading and thiuking, or studying. 
Besides,” she went on, as the under teacher left the 
room, “Miss Moore is beautiful; she always looks and 
dresses neatly; every body likes her; while I am no 
body’s favorite. I am so plain and ungainly that I do 
not wonder the girls all shun me. I wish L was differ 
ent. I never shall have any friends, now that my mo 
ther has left me. Only she understood me.” 

“Girls!” cried Alice Moore, as she came forward 
among a group of merry young creatures, “I’ve found 
something.” 

“Is it valuable?” queried Ida May. 

“That’s as one might fancy; I think itis; and what 
is more, our principal thinks it of great worth and beau- 
ty. Guess.” 

“A bracelet,” cried one. ‘A ring,” said another, un- 
til they had exhausted their girlish stock of patience, 
and demanded to know what it was. 

“A copy of verses—only this and nothing more,” 
sponded Alice. “I couldn’t help reading, as I saw it 
was not a letter. Mrs. Warren, our principal, says they 
do credit to both the head and heart of the composer. 
Upon this she read, with much feeling, a little poem 
entitled, “To my Mother, in Heaven.” Its tender pa 
thos, read as it was in the sweetest of sweet voices, 
brought tears to many eyes. 

“Now, which of you pleads guilty?” cried Alice, lift 
ing the paper. ‘What hitherto undiscovered genius 
dwells in our midst? We must find out and encourag¢ 
such rare talent.” 

At that moment plain Miss Lynch, as the girls get 
erally called her, entered from the hall. She had evi 


» 


The girl to whom this was spoken sat by an open 


plain of, for I've almost a mother there.” 
He looked at his kind nurse. 


lived, and how he came to lay there wounded. 
He looked at the next cot and said,— 





of murder, but somehow the blood of that Mexican 


she hasn’t money enough. But I’ve nothing to com- 


The lady then asked him to tell her where his folks 


“My chum and me are farmers’ sons from Illinois. 
We lived neighbors, we went to the same school, we 


dently been searching for something, for her eyes were 
downcast and her brow perplexed. As she came for 
ward she perceived the paper which Alice held, stopped, 
flushed crimson and then turned pale. 

“Is this your property ?”’ asked Alice, smiling. 

“I believe it is,” returned the girl, her temples red 
with embarrassment. “If you will kindly give it t0 
me, I will thank you.” 





enlisted at the same time and into the same company. 





“Where did you find such a sweet little thing?” asked 
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THE YOUTHS’ 


COMPANION. 








ice, archly, her beautiful eyes beaming upon the con- 
sed girl. a 
q-I am not in the habit of copying,” said Miss 
sch, in a low voice. ; 
“4nd you mean to say that lovely little thing is 
pors—your very own—the child of your brain?” cried 
ice. “Will you let me kiss you?” And in a mo- 
at her lips were pressed upon the cheek of shrinking 
nne Lynch. f 
«4nd me!” “And me!” cried several others, while 
.young girl submitted, trembling with pleasure at 
.. fresh outburst of appreciation—the first she had 
»r experienced outside of her own now broken fam- 
me went on, and Anne, plain Anne, whom no one 
ed for, as she Had often plaintively sighed, was the 
atre of a loving circle of friends. Nor did she look 
wn upon the patient, tasteful neatness of her room- 
e, but profited by it, until untidiness of room or 
jrobe was as painful to her sight as an awkward 
;me, or a badly written manuscript. Years after, 
her name became famous, she thanked in her 
the gentle, beautiful girl whose example had 


ad her many hours of vexation and trial. 


ALMA. 
++ 


THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 
ny far the greatest number of deaths in our climate, 
ng the very young and the very aged, occur in Jan- 
; and February. These are generally the coldest 
nths in the year. The very young and the very 
are the least able to resist the ill effects of cold. 
sixth of the deaths among young children result 
m cold. The absolute necessity of warmth is not 
ficiently heeded in this country, and due attention 
it will spare many a valuable life. 
ne heat of the body is kept up by the process of 
thing, and its effect upon the blood. The real fuel 
he food taken into the system. Some foods are 
heat-producing than others. These are the starchy 
zers contained in bread, and the ordinary animal 
vegetable foods. In winter we require more bread 
more fat food than in summer. 
hese heat producing foods are really additional 
nels in enabling us to resist external cold. There 
natural craving for these heat-producing foods in 
terand in cold countries. The Greenlander, in the 
nce of the starchy elements of vegetables, devours 
h avidity all kinds of fats and oils. 
d, plain, nutritious food, then, consisting of a 
proportion of bread and fat meat, with vegetables, 
hich the potato is the best, is one means of keep- 
up the natural warmth of the system. 
sides this, however, warm clothing is required, es- 
ally by the very young, the very aged and the fee- 
whocannot take vigorous exercise. Flannel should 
ornnext the skin. This keeps the internal heat 
n flying off. Warm clothing, mostly woollen, is 
best in winter, and should be very cautiously 
ized in our variable climate. We should hear much 
of “catching cold,” if more caution were taken in 
hanging of clothing. 
third mode of warming is by fire—whether on the 
h,in the open grate, or the stove. These three 
sof warmth have been given in the order of their 
bssity and importance. 
1. Proper Foon. 
2. Proper Bopy-CLoTHINe. 
3. FIRING. 
methods of warming will be of no avail without 
| Food alone, without clothing, will not be suffi- 
Proper food and plenty of it, with good body- 
ing, and the use of fire, will do all that is required 
vtect the system in our climate against the ill ef- 
of severe cold. 
_—_+or—_——__—— 


BOLDNESS FOR PRINCIPLE. 
very often requires boldness as well as conscien- 
ness todo that which is right, and there are com- 
tively few persons who, at the peril of their lives, 
d rebuke sin. The good Bishop Latimer, who 
‘martyr’s death, once passed through a trying 


,in which he risked kingly favor and life itself 


he sake of truth. King Henry VIIL., of England, 
licentious, cruel man. 


pier once preached a sermon in his presence, at 
, condemning in the strongest terms 

C lich every one knew that monarch 
Particularly addicted. Enraged beyond measure 
“rebuke thus openly administered to his “pleasant 
sent for Latimer and threatened him 

lnstant death if he did not on the next occasion 
sures as openly as he had made them. 
“ got wind, and on the next Sunday the roy- 
pel Was crowded with the courtiers, eager to hear 
to recant 
oy a 
se, fixing his 
yon Henry, exclaimed, in the quaint lan- 
ity has 
“Bethink thee, sora eorg 


hapel Roya) 


ry crimes to whic 


- Henry 





all his censure 
proof 







‘ms in which the intlexible prelate was 
rw = the voluptuous tyrant. 
sea pulpit, and, after a long pau 
of the time, to which its inheren 
Unicated eloquence: 
thou art in the prese 
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Re ndly goods into the flames. 
so, Hugh Latimer, that thou art in 
Heavenly Father, 
troy as well as to 
hell-fire,” and im 









® vices and crimes of his indi 
_ of the tale was different fro 
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sULL In A LIGHTNING 8TORM. 
“ier had a bull so wild 













cirls gen pt constantly chained, except when led to wa- 
Y had evi of wut he was never suffered to be out of 
eyes were pt 4 trusty person. This animal had a par- 
shy him pathy aguinst the farmer’s brother, who as- 
cam a in his business, who had probably irritated 
, stopped, - ee te. ante saw him 
_ he was kept without inning to 
om most dreadfully, which he eet yo lou as 


of his dislike 


mples red F Up the earth with Geter nal poe a me} A long time afterwards Gretta was delighted to find 
pive it t0 utmost aversion. ¥ | another little pig, almost exactly like the first one, in 


day, 
4, 


nate thy earthly life and cast 
But bethink 
the presence 
whose right hand is mighty 
save, and who can cast thy soul 
on mediately began in terms even 
1¢ more cutting than before, to castigate the 


l m what the cruel 
; might have led us to expect. 
his atrocity, was not on some oc- 
enerous sentiments, was penetrat- 
rable prelate, 


every one expected, to the Aap a found it lying cold and stiff on the hay. It was dead. 
d his admiration of his courage enh tok him| Gretta cried bitterly. Sister Hattie took her on her 


and ferocious that he 


thunder storms ever remembered in this country oc- 
curred. The lightning resembled sheets of fire, and 
each flash was instantly succeeded by a thunder-clap, 
as loud as if a volley of cannon had been discharged. 
The piteous roarings of the bull, during this convul- 
sion of the elements, were quite affecting. Being ex- 
posed in an open shed to all the fury of the storm, he 
sent forth, every instant, a yell of terror, hideous be- 
yond description. Imagining that it was the lizhting 
that chiefly alarmed the animal, the farmer proposed 
to the men servants to go and remove him into the 
barn; but in vain; they were so much terrified at their 
own danger that the roarings of the bull made no im- 
pression upon them, nor could any of them be persuad 
ed to move. The farmer's brother, who was a humane, 
generous young man, undertook the task, facing at 
once the double danger of the lightning and the fury of 
the bull. He accordingly put on his overcoat and 
went into the yard. The moment he approached the 
bull, which he found lying trembling on his back, hav- 
ing almost torn his chain through the gristle of his 
nose, in his efforts to get loose, he rose, and, by his 
fawning actions, expressed the delight he felt at the 
sight of any thing human, amidst such a scene of ter- 
ror. 

Fear had disarmed him of his ferocity; with the ut- 
most quietness he suffered himself to be untied and led 
to the barn by the very man whom, a few hours be- 
fore, he would have torn in pieces if he could have got 
at him. 

The next morning, as his deliverer was crossing the 
yard, he remarked that the bull, which had been replaced 
in his shed, no longer saluted him with his accustomed 
bellow. It struck him that the animal might remem- 
ber his kindness to him the night before. He accord- 
ingly venturedby degrees to approach him, and found 
that now, so far from showing any dislike to him, he 
suffered him, with the utmost gentleness, to scratch his 
head. And, from that very day, he has continued to 
him as tame as a lamb; suffering him to play all man- 
ner of tricks with him, which no other person about 
the farm dare attempt, and seeming even to take pleas- 
ure in being noticed by him. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 








For the Companion. 


GRETTA’S GUINEA PIGS. 
“There, go to sleep, dolly, in muzzer's own lap, 
You've got on your knockdown and sweet little cap,” 
sang Gretta Lee, as she rocked her “new, beautiful 
Miss Rose” in her arms. 
Sister Hattie interrupted her by saying, “Say night- 
gown, Grettie, not knockdown.” 
“Well,” said Gretta, beginning anew. But before 
she had finished the first line papa walked in, smiling. 
He had a large basket in his hand. 
“‘What’s in the basket, papa?” asked Gretta, jump- 
ing up. 
“Guess,” said papa. 
“Apples,” guessed Gretta. 
“Potatoes,” said Hattie, laughing. 
“No,” said papa. “It is something wonderful—some- 
thing Grettie never saw in all her life.” 
“fs it alive?” asked the little girl, anxiously, for she 
heard a slight rustling in the basket. 
“Yes,” said her father, carefully placing it on the 
floor, ‘‘it is alive.” 
Another rustle, so loud that Gretta stepped back. “I 
do b’lieve it’s a ghost,” she said. 
“Nonsense!” said papa, “it’s a couple of pigs, that’s 
all.” 
“Pigs?” exclaimed Hattie and Gretta together. 
“You couldn’t get a pig in that basket,” added Gretta. 
“They are Guinea pigs,” explained Mr. Lee, lifting 
the cover so that the children could peep in. 
The two little black and white pigs were cuddled 
closely together and looked very much frightened. 
Papa brought a nice large box partly filled with hay, 
and placed it ina corner of the woodshed. “That is 
the pigs’ house,” said he, as he put the pigs in it. 
Gretta admired them very much. “Only,” she said, 
“they haven’t any tails, papa. Who cut ’em off?” 
OQ, itisn’t fashionable for Guinea pigs to wear tails,” 
said papa. 
After this Gretta. took a great deal of comfort with 
her pigs. She would bring them into the kitchen and 
play with them for hours at a time. But sometimes 
the pigs would run away and hide from her, and at 
last she would get quite tired and angry. Then she 
would stamp her foot and exclaim, “O you pid!” 
One morning Fred and Gretta made a great discov- 
ery. There was a dear little baby pig in the box! All 
day long Gretta admired it and talked about it. But 
early the next morning, when she ran to look at it, she 


lap and comforted her as well as she could. Fred took 
the little dead pig and carried it away to bury it. 
When Gretta’s tears were dried, Hattie taught her a 

little verse which pleased her very much: 

“Piggie Wiggie was a little pig, 

Not very big. 

When he was alive he lived in clover, 

But now he’s dead and that’s all over. 

Little Johnnie Wringle, he sat down and cried, 

Little Betty Wringle, she lay down and died. 

So that’s the end of one. two. three, 

Johnnie Wringle, he, Betty Wringle, she, 

And poor little, dear little Piggie Wiggee.” 


the box. This one lived, and Gretta loved it very 





Whilst the bull was under th 
resentment, one of the seas — 


of 
us 


ther Mrs. Lee had the box in which they lived moved 
up into the attic. 
will drive away the rats, and Mrs. Lee wanted the rats 
driven away from her attic. 


up there often, to feed them and play with them. 


to be seen. 
hind barrels and boxes; but no pigs appeared. Mam- 
ma and Hattie, and even papa and Fred were called to 
the rescue, but they could not be found. 


couldn’t drive away the rats, and so the rats have 
been and gone and driven them away.” 


wish you wouldn’t. 


about it. 
fort her, for not long afterwards Gretta was as smiling 
and happy as ever. 
Guinea pigs. 


When it was nearly as large as its father and mo- 


Some people say that Guinea pigs 


So the pigs were moved up-stairs, and Gretta went 


But one day when she went there, there were no pigs 
Gretta called and called; she looked be- 


The pigs were never seen again. 
“O, dear,” said Gretta, through her tears, “they 


Fred went down s‘airs singing,— 
“When they were alive they lived in clover, 


But now they’re dead, so that’s all over.’ t 


“O Fred,” said Gretta, beginning to cry again, “I 
I feel awful.” 

Gretta took Miss Rose into a corner and told her all 
Perhaps Miss Rose said something to com- 


But she will never forget her lost 
A. 
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ELIJAH AND I, 


The house that you see underneath the great pine, 
With walls that are painted, and doors that are fine, 
And meadows and wheat-tields about it, is mine. 





On the stony side-hill of the woodland close by, 
In a house that is not half so wide nor so high, 
Elijah, my miller, lives, richer than I. 


When I go to the town to pay tax on my land, 
He sits by the chimney, his book in his hand, 
And merry of heart as if money were sand. 


Of the meadows about him he owns not a rood, 
No stone of the brookside, no stick of the wood, 
Yet ne’er lacked Elijah for clothing or food. 


’Tis good in his blue eyes the twinkle to see; 
That the mill goes awry never troubles his glee; 
’Tis 1 that must pay for the mending—not he. 


He laughs while I frown, and he sings, while I sigh, 
The pleasant love-ditties of days that are by; 
So Elijah, my miller, is richer than I. 


ee eee 
IRISH “BULLS.” 


Two Irishmen, on being honorably discharged from 
the service, proposed to drink a toast in celebration of 
the joyous event. 

“Lit’s dhrink to the gallant ould Sixty-Ninth,” said 
Pat. 

“I’m wid you,” responded Mike. ‘“Here’s to the 
Sixty-Ninth; the last in the field and the furst to lave it!” 
“O, bad luck to ye!” rejoined Pat. “Sure and it’s 
not that ye mane at all, at all.” 
“An’ wull you give a toast yersilf, thin?” asked Mike. 
“Sure L wull,” said he. ‘‘Here’s to the brave ould 
Sixty-Ninth; aqual to none!” 
They clinked glasses and drank this toast with the 
greatest gusto. 


Snow- Berries. 


>> 





Wuy can persons occupied in canning fruit stow 
away more of it than any one else? Because they can. 








Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1 





To a word of consent join the first half of fright; 
Next subjoin what you never beheld in the night; 
Now, these rightly connected, we quickly obtain 

What numbers have seen, but will ne'er see again. 


3. 


White as driven snow are we— 
Black as ink or ebony; 

Red and yellow, gray and blue, 
Golden, pink, and purple, too. 
ee like a spangled dress, 
Every color we possess ; 

Few and many, large and small, 
Sometimes not beheld at all. 

Thick and thin, and high and low, 
Moving fast and moving slow; 

Fell destruction send we forth, 

East and west, and south and north. 
Fire and flame we fling around 
With a fearful, mighty sound; 
Vegetation soon would fade 

Did we but withdraw our aid; 
Dearth and famine would prevail; 
Death would reign o’er hili and dale; 
Never two alike you’ll see— 
Puzzled reader, what are we? 


4. 


A and B set out from the same place, in the same direc- 
tion; A travels uniformly 18 miles 


— he then turns again, and, p 
es B 224 days after the time t 
the rate at which B uniformly travelled. 


5. 


What is that without which a w: 
and cannot go, and yet is of no use to it 


Conundrums. 


Why are bookkeepers 
to scratch for a living. 


it whole 
ones of th 
it is highly polished but very hollow. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


oats-s-hood-key-p-n-ear-the-shore.) 
2. Slate. 


per day. and, after 9 
days, turns and goes as far as B has travelled during those 9 
ursuing his journey, over- 
ey first set out. Required 


- cannot be made, 


What perfume is most injurious to female beauty? The 
me. 
hy is fashionable society like a warming-pan? Because 


Why do Irishmen resemble the waves of the Atlantic? 
Because they never cease lavin’ the shores of the ‘‘ould 


counthry.” 
Why is the centre of a tree like a dog’s tail? Because itis 
farthest from the bark. 


1. “Little boats should keep near the shore.’’ (Little b- 


err 


i ‘Peautiful 
STA psi 


d 
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They will be given to the Fifty Subscribers who secure 
he Fifty largest numbers of new subscribers to the psper 


up to July Ist, 1868, 


6 Gold Watches. 
14 Silver Watches. 
10 Gold Pencils. 
10 Beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 
10 Silver Pencils, with Gold Pens. 


These wiil be given IN ADDITION to & PREMIUM for 
EACH NEW NAME, as tokens of respect to subscribers 
who are the most successful in enlarging the circulation 


of the Companion. 


The watches will be carefully selected; and while at 
tractive to the eye in their beautiful cases, will be excel- 
lent time-keepers. The other gifts will be costly and 
beautiful. 


Make at least an endeavor to obtain one. 


Your labor cannot be lost. 


Whether you get a Present or not, the value of the 
Premiums given will pay very handsomely for each new 
name. Thus ample compensation will be received for 
every subscriber obtained, and, in addition, the prospect 


of a most gratifying Presknt—if you PERSEVERE. 


That those of our Young Friends who desire to secure 
one of the presents may be encouraged to persevere in 
their efforts to get new subscribers, we will state, that 
the largest numbers of new names sent last year, by 
the two subscribers who secured Gold Waiches, were 
eighty-one and sixty-four. The smallest number of names 
that secured a present, was sixteen, 


Last year we offered only Twenty-Four Presents, 
This year we shall give FIFTY. 


The probabilities of success are thus doubled. 


PERSEVERE! 








RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing a List of our Premiums, offered for New 
Subscribers, can have one by sending for it, by letter or other- 
wise, to this office. 


We give Premiums for new subscribers, not ¢o new subscri- 
bers. 


No person sending his own name as a subscriber can receive a 
premium for it. 


Any person, after subscribing for Tak ComMPANrIoN and paying 
for it the full price, can then receive premiums for all the new 
subscribers he may secure. Payment must, of course, be made 
in advance. 


These Premiums are given as compensation for time and 
trouble given by subscribers who endeavor to help us extend the 
circulation of the paper. 


They are very costly and liberal, because we believe in gen- 
erous returns for friendly acts. 


Each new name can be sent in as soon asitissecured. The 
Premium will be forwarded without delay. 


New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at any time 
during the year. It is not necessary that subscriptions begin in 
January. 

Should, however, new subscribers prefer to commence their 
subscription with the first issue of the year, all the back num- 
bers can be furnished them. 

Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large number of 
new names, so as to receive the costliest Premiums, can, if they 
prefer, send in each name as it is secured, with the payment for 
it. When their full list is completed we will send the premium or 
premiums to which they are entitled. 


like chickens? Because they have 
Why does a dog gnaw a bone? Because he can’t swallow 


TERMS: 


One copy, one year, payment strictly in advance, 1,25. If not 
paid for in advance, $1,50. 


Any person sending his own name and the name of a NEW 
subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, can have two 
copies of the paper one year for $2,10, payment in advance. 

Any person sending his own name and the names of TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING PREMIUMS, can 
have three copies of the paper for $3, payment in advance. 

Papers delivered in the city by carriers, $1,50 in advance 
$1,75 if not paid in advance. 


Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify us by 








much. 


8. The letter N. 
4. R-U-L. Are you tell? 


letter. Payment of arrearages must be made before the pap»rig 
discontinued. 














THE YOUTHS’ 


COMPANION. 








The price of the 
Companion is $1.25 a 
year, strictly In ad- 
vance, 

If payment Is de- 
layed after the com- 
mencement of the sub- 
scription year, $1.50 


must invariably be 
paid, 
Papers by Carriers, $1.50 
in advance, 





New subscriptions can 
commence at any time dur- 
ing the year, 
DiscONTINUANCES.—The 
Publishers must be notified 
by letter, when a subscriber 
wishes his paper stopped. 
Papers will not be stopped 
until all arrearages are paid. 
Above all, never forget, In addressing the Publishers, to give 
the name of the Post Office to which your paper Is sent, other- 
wise your name cannot be found upon our books, 
"Letters to the Publishers should be addressed PERRY MASON 
& CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
WILD PEOPLE. 

Peter, the Wild Boy. 

In the year 1725, a few years after the capture of Ma- 
ria le’ Blanc, a celebrated wild girl in France, there 
was seen in the woods, some twenty-five miles from 
Hanover, an object in form like a boy, yet running on 
his hands and feet, and eating grass and moss, like a 
beast. 

The remarkable creature was captured, and was tak- 
en to Hanover by the superintendent of the House of 
Correction at Zell. It proved to be a boy evidently 
about thirteen years of age, yet possessing the habits 
and appetites of a mere animal. He was presented to 
King George L., at a state dinner at Hanover, and the 
curiosity of the king being greatly excited, he became 
his patron. 

In about a year after his capture he was taken to 
England, and exhibited to the court. While in this 
country he received the name of Peter, the Wild Boy, 
by which ever after he was known. 

Maria le Blane, after proper training, became a live- 
ly, brilliant girl, and related to her friends and patrons 
the history of her early life, but Peter, the Wild Boy, 
seems to have been mentally deficient. 

Dr. Arbuthnot, at whose house he resided for a time 
in his youth, spared no pains to teach him to talk, but 
his efforts met with but little success. 

Peter seemed to comprehend the language and signs 
of beasts and birds far better than those of human be- 
ings, and to have more sympathy with the brute crea- 
tion than with mankind. He, however, at last was 
taught to articulate the name of his royal patron, his 
own name and some other words. 

It was a long time before he became accustomed to 
the habits of civilization. He had evidently been used 
to sleeping on the boughs of trees, as a security from 
wild beasts, and when put to bed would tear the clothes, 
and hopping up, take his naps in the corner of the 
room. 

He regarded clothing with aversion, and when fully 
dressed was as uneasy as a culprit in prison. He was, 
however, generally docile, and submitted to discipline, 
and by degrees became more fit for human society. 

Ile was attracted by beauty, and fond of finery, and 
it is related of him that he attempted to kiss the young 
and dashing Lady Walpole, in the circle at court. The 
manner in which the lovely woman received his atten- 
tions may be fancied. 

Finding that he was incapable of education, his roy- 
ai patron placed him in charge of a farmer, where he 
lived many years. Here he was visited by Lord Mon- 
boddo, a speculative English writer, who, in a meta- 
physical work, gives the following interesting account: 

“It was in the beginning of June, 1782, that I saw him in 
a farmhouse called Broadway, about a mile from Berk- 
hamstead, kept there on a pension of thirty pounds, which 
the king pays. He is but of low stature, not exceeding tive 
fee: three inches, and though he must now be about seventy 
years of age, he has a fresh, healthy look. He wears his 
beard; his face is not at all RY disagreeable, and he has 
a look that may be called sensible or sagacious for a savage. 

About twenty years ago he used to elope, and once, as I 
was told, he wandered as far as Norfulk; but of late he has 
become quite tame, and either keeps the house or saunters 
avout the farm. He has been during the last thirteen years 
where he lives at present and before that he was twelve 
years with another farmer, whom I saw and conversed 
with. 

This farmer told me he had been put to school somewhere 
in Hertfordshire, but had only learned to articulate his own 
name, Peter, and the name of King Geerge, both which I 
heard him pronounce very distinotly. But the woman of 
the house where he now is, for the man happened not to be 
home, told me he understood every thing that was said to 
him concerning the common affairs of life, and | saw that 
he readily understood several things she said to him while 1 
was prosent. Among other things she desired him to sing 
Nancy Dawson, which he accordingly did, and another 
tune thatshe named. He was never mischievous, but had 
that gentleness of manners which I hold to be characteris- 
tic of our nature, at least till we become carnivorous, and 
hunters, or warriors, He feeds at present as the farmer and 
his wife do; but, as [ was told by an old woman who re- 
membered to have seen him when he first came to Hertford- 
shire, which she computed to be about fifty-five years be- 
fore, he then fed much on leaves, particularly of cabbage, 
wiich she saw him eat raw. He was then, as she thought 
about fifteen years of age, walked upright, but could climb 
trees like asquirrel. At nt he not only eats flesh, but 
has acquired a taste for beer, and even for spirits, of which 
he inclines to drink more than he can get. 

The old farmer with whom he lived before he came to his 
present situation, informed me that Peter had that taste be- 
fore he came to him. He is also become very fond of fire, 
but has not acquired a liking for money; for théugh he 
takes it he does not keep it, but gives it to his landlord or 

landlady, which I suppose is a lesson they have taught him. 
Ii» retains so much of his natural instinct that he has a 
forv-teeling of bad weather, growling, and howling, and 
showing great disorder before it comes on.” 

Another philosopher, who made him a visit, ob- 
tained the following luminous information. 


“Who is your father?’ 

“King George.” 

“What is your name?” 

‘ Pe—ter.’ 

“What is that?’ (pointing to a dog.) 
“Bow-wow.” 

“What are you?” 


land, was arrested as an English spy. 
deavored to force from him some terrible disclosure, 


“Where were you found?” 

“Hanover.” 

“Who found you?” 

“King George.” 

About the year 1746 he ran away, and entering Scot- 
His captors en- 


but could obtain nothing, not even an answer, and it 
was something of a puzzle to them to determine exact- 
ly what they had captured. 

They at last resolved to inflict punishment upon him 
for his obstinacy, but were deterred by a lady who rec- 
ognized him and disclosed his history. 

In his latter years he made himself useful to the farm- 
er with whom he lived, but he required constant watch- 
fulness, else he wonld make grave blunders. An amus- 
ing anecdote is told of his manner of working when 
left to himself. 

He was required, during the absence of his guardian, 
to fill acart with compost, which he did, but having 
filled the cart in the usual way, and finding himself 
out of employment, he directly shovelled the compost 
out again, and when the farmer returned the cart was 
empty. 

But poor Peter, with all of. his dullness, possessed 
some remarkable characteristics. He was very strong 
of arm, and wonderfully swift of foot;‘and his senses 
were acute. His musical gifts were most marvellous. 
He would reproduce, in his humming way, the notes 
of atune that he had heard but once, a thing that might 
have baffled an amateur. 

He also had a lively sense of the beautiful and the 
sublime. He would stand at night gazing on the stars 
as though transfixed by the splendors blazing above. 
His whole being was thrilled with joy on the approach 
of spring. He would sing all the day as the atmos- 
phere became warm and balmy, and would often pro- 
long his melodies far into the beautiful pights. 


He died aged about seventy years, Hezexian. 








VARIETY. 





WHICH SHALL GO? 
A mother sat with her children three; 
The Angel of Death drew near: 
“1 come for one of thy babes,’ quoth ha,— 
“Of the little band, say. which shali it be? 
I will not choose, but leave it tor thee 
To give me the one less dear.”’ 


The mother started, with movement wild, 

And drew them all close to her heart: 
The Angel reached torth and touched the child 
Whose piacid features, whene’er she smiled, 
Reflected the mother's beauty mild, 

“With this one,” said he, ‘canst thou part?” 


“With this one? O God! She is our first-born,— 
As well take my life away! 

I never lived till that blessed morn 

When she, as a bud, on my breast was worn; 

Without her the world would be all forlorn,— 
Spare this one, kind Death, I pray!’ 


The Angel drew backwards, then touched again; 
This time "twas a noble boy: 
“Will it give thee to part with him less pain?’”’ 
“Hold, touch him not!” she cried, ‘refrain! 
He's an only son—if we had but twain— 
Q, spare us our pride and our joy!” 


Once more the Angel stood waiting there; 
Then he gently laid his hand 

On the shining head of a babe, so fair 

That even Death pitied aud touched with care; 

While the mother prayed, -‘Merciful Heaven, forbear! 
’Tis the pet of our little band!” 


“Then which ?"’—said the Angel—‘‘for God calls one.” 
The mother bowed down her head; 

Love's troubied fount was with tears o’errun— 

A murmur —a struggle—and Grace had won. 

“Not my will,”’ she said, “but Thine be done!” 
Tue pet-lamb of the fold lay dead. 


——- «ee 
HEROISM OF A BOY. 
The Rev. E. J. Beck, the bishop of Newfoundland’s 
commissory, relates a heroic incident furnished him 
from that colony : 


A poor boy, whose name no one knows, but which 
we may hope is in the Book of Life, fownd three little 
children, who, like himself, had been washed ashore 
from one of the many wrecks, wandering along that 
dreary coast in the driving sleet. They were crying 
bitterly, having been parted from their parents, and 
not knowing whether they were drowned or saved. 
The poor lad took them to a sheltered spot, plucked 
moss for them and made them a rude but soft bed, and 
then taking off his own coat to cover them, sat by them 
all the night long, soothing their terror until they fell 
asleep. 
In the morning, leaving them still sleeping, he went 
in search of the parents, and to his great joy, found 
them looking fur their children, whom they had given 
up as dead. He directed them where to find them, and 
then went on himself to try to find some place of shel- 
ter and refreshment. 
But when the parents were returning with their re- 
covered little ones, they found their preserver lying 
quite dead upon the snow, not far from where they 
parted from him. The long exposure in his exhausted 
state was too much for his little strength, and having 
saved his little charge,—a stranger to them as they to 
hlm—he lay down to die. 


——_~+oo—___—_—_ 

A TRAIN OF CONSEQUENCES. 
All of our acts produce results that in their turn pro- 
duce others; so oven if the following should not be 
true, it illustrates truth: 


As a gentleman was going along Fifth Street some 
time ago, he passed a place where some boys were play- 
ing marbles. One of them, in shooting his marble, 
cleverly put it under the gentleman’s foot. The gen- 
tleman slipped and stumbled against a lady, also pass- 
ing, precipitating her along with himself upon a large 
dog. The dog, frightened out of its propriety, bolted 
off, and ran between the legs of another gentleman, 
who, in falling, drew the strings of a kite from the 
hands of a boy. The kite of course fell, and in falling 
frightened a span of horses attached to a wagon in an 
alley. A man who was building a fire in a carpenter’s 
shop by which they passed, started up to see what was 
the matter, and in doing so dropped his lighted match 
among the shavings. A fire was the consequence. 
The engines assembicd, and in the hurry consequent 
upon the alarm, a man fell in the track of one of them 
and broke an arm. Is the boy who shot the marble 
responsible for all the consequent ? 


——— - «oe 
A FARMER IN TROUBLE. 


Dr. Dash held a note against an old farmer out of 
town, and whenever they met the doctor was always 
ready to receive an instalment, for he was very scrupu- 
lous, as most honest men are, and insisted upon his 





“Wild man.” 


when he would not have the note with him, and hav- 
ing a few dollars to spare, would hand it to him, bid- 
ding him endorse it on the note when he got home, 
knowing that he would do it. At last, however, the 
farmer was troubled for money, and the sight of the 
doctor, even at a distance, would give him the ague 
chills. He would cut down by-streets to avoid him, and 
succeeded in doing so for a long while. 
One day, just as he neared a friendly grocery, he felt 
the doctor had his eye on him, and in he rushed, hid- 
ing behind a sugar hogshead. The doctor hitched his 
horse and followed hiin in, asking the grocer if Mr. 
hadn’t been in .there. He was told that he had 
— in for a moment, but had passed out by a rear 
oor. 
The doctor sat down to wait for his return, saying 
that he knew the farmer’s horse, at the door, and 
thought he would come back. At last, patience giving 
out, the doctor left, and the farmer came from his place 
of concealment. Going out, soon after, the doctor 
darted at him from a doorway, where he had hidden. 
“Well,” said he, “Mr. , you needn’t dodge me 
any more, for that note has been paid up these six 
months, and I’ve been trying all this time to see you to 
ay you back twenty dollars that you’ve overpaid me. 
don’t care about paying you interest.” 
The idea of his dodging the doctor, and hiding be- 
hind that cask for an hour, to avoid being paid twenty 
dollars, was very mortifying, but it never happened 
again. 








sialic 

CURIOSITY OF THE ABYSSINIANS. 

A correspondent of an English paper, who is now 
with the British army that has invaded Abyssinia, says 
of the people of that country: 

We were so mobbed at every step, while we wandered 
through the town of Antalo, by crowds of eaver, curi- 
ous Abyssinians, that it was difficult to examine, and 
sometimes to see any thing, and as the Abyssinian 
habit of using grease, where an Enylishman would use 
soap, made the crowds any thing but agreeable under a 
hot sun, we were vlad to cut our visit short. 

Many of the people from the neighboring villages, 
perhaps most of them, may never before have set eyes 
on an European, and their astonishment at onr dress 
and white skins knew no bounds—I am afraid I must 
also add their contempt. Happily for our vanity, 
we were then in ignorance of the purport of the re- 
marks so freely lavished upon us; but I have since 
heard that the general verdict was that we had come 
into the world half-cooked, and were so lost to all sense 
of shame as to remain in it half-dressed. 

It is some slight consolation to reflect that our fire- 
arms may still have saved us from appearing utterly 
and irredeemably despicable. About these some of 
them went half crazy with curiosity and delight. One 
chief followed me begging, till the tears almost came 
into his eyes, for a Snider rifle, and at last very nearly 
took it forcibly out of my hands, smiling all the time 
in the blandest and most courteous way. Their be- 
havior was, on the whole, singularly polite and good 
tempered—far more so, I fear, than would have been 
that of an English crowd in a provincial market town 
round a group of barbarians from China or Japan. 
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ALARMING 


SYMPTOMS AFTER EATING 
KEY AND PLUM PUDDING. 


ROAST TUR- 


Little Boy—“O dear! Omy! I feel just exactly as if my 
Jacket was buttoned!” . 
——_— —+o9—_—__—_ 


TOM JOKER’S COMPOSITION. 
THE OROW. 

Noxt to the monkey the crow has the most wickedness 
to spare. They are born very wild, but can be tamed 
as easy as the goat can: but a tame crow is actually 
worse than a sore thumb. 

If there is any thing about the house that they can’t 
get into, it is because the thing isn’t big enough.. I 
had rather watch a district school than one tame crow. 
Crows live on what they can steal, and they steal any 
thing that isn’t tied down. 

They are fond of meat victuals, and are the first to 
hold an inquest over a departed horse or a still sheep. 
They are a fine bird to hunt, but a hard one to kill. 
They can see you two miles first, and will smell a gun 
through the side of a mountain. 

They are not songsters, although they have a good 
voice to cultivate; what*they do sing they seem to un- 
derstand. Long practice has made them perfect. 

The crow is a tough bird, and can stand the heat like 
a biacksmith, and the cold like a stone wall. 

They are always thin in flesh, and are like an India 
rubber show—poor inside. 

They are not considered fine cating, although I have 
read somewhere of boiled crow, but still I never heard 
of the same man hankering for crow two times. 


A LOST PEGRO. 


Every one remembers “the intelligent contraband” 
who so often brought us news from the enemy's lines 
One of this type, on reporting himself, was examined 
by an officer on duty. 

“Where are you from?” he asked. 

“Culpepper Court House, sah.” 

“Any news?” 

‘Nothin’, massa, ’cept dars a man down dar lost a 
mighty good and waluable nigger dis mornin’; and I 
*speck he dun lose more afore de night!” 

He was allowed to pass on. 


+> 
“or 


“Hat! who comes there?” shouted a sentinel to a 
Neutenant in full fledged uniform. The indignant 
lieutenant sneeringly said, “‘Ass/” ‘‘ Advance, ass, and 
give the countersign,” was the prompt and well merit- 
ed reply. 


A CawapDiIan eng =o contains the following plain- 
tive advertisement: ‘Will the gentleman who stole my 
melons on last Sabbath night be generous enough to 
return me a few of the seeds, as the melons are a rare 
variety ?” 


“Wuart a fine head your boy has,” said an inquiring 
friend. “Yes,” said the fond father, “he’s a chip of 
the old block; aint you, sonny?” “I guess so; my 
teacher said I was a young blockhead.” 


Ir is said that whiskey is a sure cure for the bite of 








THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAaAX yy 


menced the manufactyre of a new series of Organs, 
which will bear the ‘Trade Mark, METROPOLITAN Opg;y@ 
are elegantly and durably made, contain modern improy; 
have great power and fine quality and Varicty of tone . 
general excellence are second only to the 
Hamlin Cabinet Organs, manufactured exclusively by 
Company. The METROPOLITAN ObGANS are fully Warray 
five years, and will be suld at prices competing 
ferior struments. 
throughout—backs as well as sides and tront—and haye p, 
fronis and sides, with carved mouldings and antes: 
Graduated Self-Adjusting Reed Valves, improved Bellows, 
ulant and Knee Swell. 


STYLE E.—Five Ocraves, with Manvar SUB-Bage 


STYLE D—Five Ocraves, with MANUAL SUB-Bag 4 
STYLE O—Five Ooraves, Five Srops, viz.: Viola, 1y 


STYL 
Price, $130. 


THE METROPOLITAN ORGANS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 



















THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. haw, 
AS. 


ebrated Ma ' 
& Maral 
the 
WIth those us 
All of them are in solid black Walon 


Tp 


Octave Coveier throughout. SEVEN Stops, viz. 
Diapason, Melodia, Flute, Manual Sub-Bass, Octave ty 
Tremulant. Price, $ 


Stors. viz.: Viola 


. Diapason, Melodia, Flute, 
Bass, Tremulact. Mame 


Price, $200. 


pason, Meludia, Flute, Tremulant. Price, $170 
E A—Five Octavss, One Srop, viz.: 





(= A liberal discount from above prices to Churchey, 


gymen and Sunday Schools. 


CigcuLars, with Illustrations, sent to any address, 


Also, an ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the Masoy gy 
Casinet ORGANS, free, to any one desiring it. Address 


The Mason & Hamlin Organ Co,, 
164 a St., Boston, and 596 Broadway, Ney y, 
8-2w 





Ce” We have just published the following valuable teri 
Books for Children and Sabbath Schools, viz: 


Aunt Battie’s Library for Boys, 


In six volumes. l*mo. Price, $3. Viz: 


Apple Boys, 
Factory Boy, 
Lying Jim, 


Frankie's Dog Tony, 
Golden Rule, 
Chest of Tools, 


—ALSO— 
Aunt Hattie’s Library for Girls, 
8mo. Price, $3. Viz: 
Little Miss Fret, 
Lilly's Birthday, 
The Lost Kittie. 


In six volumes. 

Sheep and Lambs, 

Ida's New Shoes, 

Maggie and the Mice, 
The above are by the popular auther of the Brooseny 
RIES, 80 favorably known to all the children. 
We are pleased to announce that we have made arrang 
with some of the most popular writers of Children’s 5 
among them GLance GayYLorD. AUNT HAtrTIRB, Lawg 
LaNncgwoop, and others, and hope during the coming ys 
issue a number of valuable publications, which we intend 
fully sustain the high character of our previous issues 


HENBY A. YOUNG & CO, 
(Successors to Graves & Young,) 
Old Stand, No. 24 Cornhill, 
BOSTON, MA 
Save the Children. 


Multitudes of them suffer, linger and die, because of 
Worms. The only effectual remedy for these mo voli 


lI—-2w 











and dangerous of all worms. in children or adulis, is founda 
GOULD'S PIS-WORM SYRUP. Purely vegetable, se 
certain. A valuable cathartic, and benef wo health @ 
C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, and all Druggists. 18 





TURNER’S TIC DOLOUREUX 
—OR— 
UNIVERSAL NWHURALGIA 
A SAFE, CERTAIN, AND SPEEDY CURE FOR 
NEURALGIA AND ALL NERVOUS DISEASE. 
Its Effects are Magical. 
ITIS AN UNFAILING RIMEDY in all cases of 3 
Facialis, often effecti. ga perfect cure in less than twent 
hours, from the use of no more than TWO @k THREE PILL 


No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has a 
yield to this 


WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 
Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and 
nervous derangements—of many years standing—atlecti 
entire system, its use for a tew days, or a few weeksa 
most, always affords the most astonishing relief, and va) 
ly fails to produce a complete aud permanent cure 
lt contains no drugs or other materials in the- slightest 
injurious, even to the most delicate system, and cau 


ALWAYS BE USED WITH PERFECT SAFET. 


It has long been in constant use by many of our most #8 
PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and unqualified 
Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 


One Package......$1 00......Postage 6 cents. 
Six Packages..... Jeveedes = 
Twelve Packages. 9 00...... cad 
It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs a 
cines throughout the United States, and by 


TURNER & CO., Sole Proprietor 
12—12w ‘ 120 Tremont 8 





“FIVE MINUTES FOR REFRESHMENT.'—Ere 
who nas travelled by railroad has heard the above si 
ment, and has probably suffered from eating too hastily, 

sowing the soeds of Dyspepsia. It is a comfort to know! 
Peruvian Syrup will cure the worst cases of Dyspepsia,™ 
sands are ready to testify. 


















CAUTION !—In our changeable climate, coughs, colt 
@iseases of the throat, lungs and chest will always 
Cruel consumption will claim its victims. These dises# 
tended to in time, can be arrested and cured. The ™ 
Dr. Wistar's Balsam of Wild Cherry. 





REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER has secured § Ve 
reputation as being one of the best pulpit oratorm 
Poland's Humor Docter is also securing a place in € 


ed. Soll 


hold as the best Humor Remedy ever compounded. 
druggist. 


PAIN & supposed to be the lot of us poor mortals a 
as death and liable at any time to come upon us. The 
important that remedial agents should be at hand too 
any emergency, when we are made to feel the exe 
nies of pain, or the depressing influence of disease. 

Such # remedial agent exists in the “Pain Killer, 
which has extended over all the earth. Amid the 
the Polag region, or beneath the burning sun of the nw 
virtues are known and appreciated. The effect of 
Killer npon the patient, when taken internally in cas 
coughs, bowel complaints, cholera, dysentery, and of 
tions of the system, has been truly wonderful, and > 
it @ name among medical preparations that can never 
tea. Its success in removing pain, as an exte 
ees of burns, bruises, sores, sprains, cuts, sting of 
other canses of suffering, has secured for it the most 
position among the medicines of the day. 

ay™ Beware of counterfeits and worthless im! 
for Perry Davis’ Vegetable “Pain Killer," and take 
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dues. The farmer would sometimes meet the doctor 


arattlesnake. What will cure the bite of whiskey? 


Gold by all druggists and grocers. 
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